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ABSTRACT 

This guide has been developed to assist 
Of f icers-in-Charge of Navy service schools in implementing effective 
in-service training programs. The primary objective for any school is 
to maintain effective instruction. The guide contains four chapters. 
Chapter I, Definition and Scope of In-Service Training, defines 
training as special training or instruction provided for Navy 
instructors to increase their over-all competence and effectiveness 
as instructors. The scope of the training is focused on assisting the 
school staff in achieving the goal of improved instruction. Chapter 
II, Planning an In-Service Training Program, includes a discussion of 
program publicizing, making the program work, and keeping the program 
going. Chapter III, Conducting an In-Service Training Program, 
includes discussions of individual effectiveness and supervisory and 
collateral duties. Chapter IV, Controlling an In-Service Training 
Program^ discusses the characteristics of a good in-service training 
program, factors which may serve as indicators of a good program, and 
follow-up activities. Seven appendices contain a bibliography, a 
sample written In-service program, sample monthly in-service train na 
report, a resume of two appropriate in-service training meetings, 
samples of suggested forms, methods of instruction, and the 
graduate- undergraduate concept. (CK) 
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PREFACE 



This is a guide for in-service training of instruc- 
tors assigned to all Navy schools. When this guide is 
used, it is Intended that additional, activities can be 
included, along with some specific examples of locally- 
developed in- service training plans which have been 
found effective a 

This guide was prepared in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel in cooperation with the Service School 
Commands, Great Lakes, Illinois, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, and the Naval Schools Command, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thig Snide has been developed to assist Officers- in-Charge of Navy service schools in 
implementing effective in-service training programs* The primary objective for any school is 
to maintain EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION. The Off ice r- in-Charge can realize this objective through an 
effective in-service training program It therefore follows that, while the Officer- in-Charge 
can and should delegate many of the duties involved in implementing this program, the total 
responsibility for the progiam and EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION is and must remain his principal con- 
cern. Staged i n more specific terms, the rpose of this guide is tvo-fold: first , to give 

all perg^hnel who are responsible in any for effective administration of the program a 

broad understanding of in-service training, general principles for implementing all phases of 
the pro^f^j and numerous suggestions for adding variety and interest to the program, second , 
to set standardB by which a school may measure the effectiveness of its program. 

Altb^hgb thiB guide was prepared for the exprees purpose of promoting better in-service 
training of instructors in Navy service schools, the subject mavcer content has broader appli- 
cations *hd toy be Utilized with profit by key personnel of other schools, both civilian and 
military^ 

The Ihteht of this guide is that personnel having in-service training responsibilities will 
consult guide for ideas and principles and then develop an in-service training program 
which will fill ths needs of the school staff. 
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CHAPTER I 



DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



CONTENTS OF THIS CHAPTER 



Section 1* 
Section 2. 
Section 3* 



Introduction 

Definition of "In-Service Training” in Navy Schools 
Scope of In-Service. Training 



1. Introduction 

Navy men are placed in a variety of roles in many duty stations during the course of their 
naval careers* Each of these roles demands a variety of skills and knowledge* As a Navy in- 
structor, pre- service training along with experience is necessary for effective growth in areas 
of teaching* Navy instructors are a?t to he strong in content knowledge of their specialties, 
hut may he minimally qualified in techniques of instruction* They need assistance in their 
instructing to avoid the formation of undesirable hahitB. On the other hand, personnel who 
have been instructing for some time are likely to develop stereotyped ways; the;; need to be 
encouraged to try new techniques that will provide greater challenge and more interest for the 
men in their classes. 

It is generally agreed that the major requisites of a good Navy instructor are to know his 
subject and to be able to teach it* Many years of training and experience are usually re- 
quired for most individual s to acquire the knowledge and skill required in their specialties, 
whether civilian or military. Years of formal education are required in the preparation of 
civilian teachers. In the Navy, however, training for instructor duty must Ve accomplished in 
a minimum period of time; compared to specialty training and civilian teacher training, it is 
exceptionally brief. 

Therefore, in-service training programs have been developed in the Navy to meet the needs 
of both new and experienced instructors. 

The ultimate objective of an in-service Gaining pr to apror j *he quality of in- 
struction as a mea^r nf preparing trainee^ for responsibilities in the Navy. Such 

a progrs ^ r ^ irtaarlly with trailing instructors on the Job to perform their in- 

structing jobs more effectively. 

2. Definition of "In-Service Training 51 in Navy Schools 

In-service training as used in this guide refers primarily to uncial training or 
^instruction provided for Navy Instructors to increase their over-alD cs?* petence and effective- 
ness as instructors* Some discussions of in-service training programs include such activities 
as information and education programs, special classes in preparation for examinations for' 
advancement in rating, etc* Such activities may well come within t=ie h^road definition of is- 
service training. Thei^ exclusion here is not intended to minimiza :th® tr importance. Only 
on-the-job efforts to improve instructor performance come within thn sc ope of .this publication. 

3. Scope of In-Service Training 

The Off ice r -in-Charge should place primary emphasis upon those ±±L-service training activ- 
ities designed to assist the school staff in achieving the goal of fjrp'rovefl instruction. The 
scop<3 of this training should not, however, be so narrow as to exdrc&e the improvement of the 
"whole" Navy man. Other training activities are important in attaiiniag overall instructional 
competence. With this in mind, the following areas are suggested ass&eing suitable to a 
well-balanced program. (See Appendix B for further supporting inf errant ion* ) 

a. Improvement of Instructional Competence (Primary emphasis) 



Navy instructor training schools provide short but intensive courses in training per- 
sonnel in nhe philosophy, procedures, methods and techniques of teExhing* However, even 
after successful completion of such a course. Naval instructors need considerable guidance and 




help in applying newly acquired knowledge and skills in a "live" situation.. For example, they 
need to learn (a) the types of trainees that they will meet in the classroom, (b) the specific 
skills and knowledge that they will teach, (c) the methods and techniques which will prove 
most suitable, and (d) the specific equipments and training aids which will he a part of their 
assigned instructional areas. In addition, they need help in preparing to instruct and in 
makin g classroom presentations. In general, they need guidance in learning how to apply and 
improve what they have learned in the Instructor Training School in an actual teaching-learning 
situation. 

Improvement of instructional competence starts with a sound, well-planned orientation 
program for the newly assigned, instructor, and continues throughout his tour of duty. It 
should include such activities as: classroom evaluation by competent evaluators, group meet- 

ings, rotation through a variety of teaching assignments (provided teaching units are short 
enough to Justify), appropriate use of self-evaluation check lists, inter-visitation by in- 
structors, and outside study. 

b. Improvement of Supervisory Competence . 

Supervisory competence is gained through training and experience. More and more senior 
petty officers, particularly in the E~3 and E-9 brackets, assume such posts. Normally assigned 
to billets where they are in direct contact with the instructors on one hand, and with the 
school administrators on the other, they have need for skills in such fields as human relations, 
guidance, counseling, and interviewing. In addition, they must master group meeting and 
scheduling techniques, and become familiar with a variety of other items pertinent to the needs 
of the billet. 

Officers assigned to administrative billets in service schools also frequently find 
that the problems involved in school administration necessitate additional training. The 
School Administration, Course 11 G" offered at Instructor Training Schools, located at Great 
Lakes, San Diego, and Norfolk, provides training in Navy school administration. Addition*! 
administrative training, particularly as is appropriate to the specific school’s 
accomplished through local in-service training. 

c. Improvement of Leadership Competence . 

The high Quality of the officers and men of the United States Navy must never be 
allowed to diminish. Instructors often loBe sight of the fact that leadership in a school 
situation is Just as important as leadership in a ship situation. Dynamic and continuing 
emphasis must be given to leadership problems through the use of a variety of methods and 
techniques. Small group discussions (preferably on locally important problems), inspirational 
presentations on selected subjects, self-evaluation, effective utilisation of leadership train- 
ing materials, other evaluative techniques, careful attention to naval honors, ceremonies and 
etiquette, stress on personal responsibility and example, are only a few of the many methods 
and techniques which may he used effectively. A certain number of group meetings are desirable, 
hut the hulk of the leadership development effort should he integrated with the regular daily 
schedule of activities. 

d. Improvement of Technical Competence . 

Assignment to instructor duty in a service school provides the Navy man with a unique 
opportunity to improve his technical ability* Instructors can improve their technical compe- 
tence by a variety of means. Some of these are: (a) a carefully planned education program in 

their various specialties, (b) a program providing for instructors to 11 sit in" on classes 
covering subject matter in which they are weak, (c) provisions for keeping abreast of new 
principles, theories, literature, and equipments in the field, (d) correspondence courses, 

(e) visits to ships, and (f) taking short courses in other schools during breaks between 
classes. An effective nrogram for upgrading such competence is one that is carefully planned 
and which provides specific opportunities as well as the necessary motivation and encouragement. 

e. General Educational Competence . 

If there is any truth in the old adage that "other things being equal, an educated man 
is the better man," we would he remiss in our duty to the Navy as well as to the individual 
concerned, if the in-service training program failed to encourage and assist him in improving 
his general educational background. Shore duty provides asr-^xcellent opportunity to develop 
this important facet of the typical petty officer by encouraging him to channel his efforts 



during his off-duty hours into this useful In-service training nestings may include for 

discussion such topics as English, mathematics, science, politics and psychology. 

Visiting speakers from local high scb0°ls and colleges can be utilized as appropriate. 
United States Armed Forces Institute (U^AFl) provides a wealth of useful courses. Many commun- 
ities have adult evening schools which off ex high school level and college level courses. 
Colleges and universities axe often located vfthin easy commuting distance of Naval shore 
installations, and in addition, many universities offer excellent correspondence courses. 

f. Military Compete nee for Advancgg gpt* 

All programs should include precision# f of personal advancement. Advancement of qual- 
ified personnel in the petty officer re-^ks is v ery important to the individuals concerned from 
a morale standpoint as well as from an economic standpoint, in addition, it is of prime 
importance to the Navy in filling the petty officer billets with the most qualified personnel 
available. Thus, promotions are a necessary of the total effort. Failure to properly 

prepare for advancement in an organized and thorough manner* is perhaps the greatest single 
reason why some petty officers fail to PagS the examinations . A well-balanced in-service 
training program should assist staff members to prepare for advancement in rating. Service 
school# which have established such profits report whole-hearted participation by the staff 
members concerned. 
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CHAPTER II 

PLANNING AH IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



CONTENTS OF THIS CHAPTER 



Section 1* 


Purpose and Scope of this Chapter 


Section 2* 


Organizing for Effective In-Service Training 


Section 3* 


Planning the Program 


Section 4. 


Providing Time for the Program 


Section 5* 


Publicizing the Program 


Section 6. 


Making the Program Work 


Section 7. 


Keeping the Program Going 



1. Purpose and Scope of this Chapter 

It Is essential to the attainment of the objectives of the various Navy schools that the 
quality of instruction be kept on as high a plane as possible* This can be best accomplished 
by a positive effort on the part of all these concerned with administration and instruction in 
these schools. The success of a program of this type depends to a large extent upon the atti- 
tude, interest, and the active participation of the supervise ry personnel. A practical approach 
to this problem of improving instruction is through an in-service training program. In-service 
training for instructors and administrative staff is a "must" if trainees are to have the 
advantage of the best possible instruction. 

The best in-service training rarely occurs of its own accord* It usually happens as a 
result of careful planning aimed at fulfilling specific needs and at enabling as many as 
possible to participate* An unplanned in-service training program is much like a rudderless 
ship* It isn't really going anywhere and much of tbe time it is in danger of running aground. 
This chapter is intended to provide some ideas on how to organize an effective in-service 
training program. 

2. Organizing for Effective In-Service Training 

Any veil-organized in-service training program should have: (l) an In-Service Training 

Officer, (2) an In-Service Training Committee, and (3) a written In-Service Training Program. 
Each will be discussed in detail as follows: 

a. The In-Service Training Officer , One of the first steps to be taken in organizing for 
effective in-service training is the appointment of an In-Service Training Officer. In smaller 
schools, it may be most practical for the Officer-in-Charge to assume this additional responsi- 
bility while in larger schools the Officer-in-Charge may wish to designate another officer for 
the duty. The duties of the In-Service training Officer include the following: 



(1) In general, the In-Service Training Officer must act as a 11 spark plug^’ behind the 
entire program and provide the encouragement, suggestions, and motivation necessary for keeping 
the program moving in a live and dynamic manner. 

(2) He serves as chairman of the In-Service Training Committee, about which more will 
be written later, during its regular meeting. Such meetings should be conducted under his 
direction and authority.. 

(3) He assigns new members to the In-Service Training Committee on a rotational basis. 

(4) He ensures that constant and vigorous stress is placed upon all the objectives of 
the program and particularly upon the primary objective; to improve instructional competence. 

(5) He ensures that records of each committee meeting are maintained by the Committee 
Recorder. 



(6) He ensures that a running record of all in-service training activities is maintained. 
This record can effectively he utilized in making periodic evaluations of the overall program 

by answering such questions as: How well have we done? What needs to be done? If required by 
command instruction, this record can be submitted to the Commanding Officer as evidence of the 
in- service training conducted. 

(7) He provides advisory service to personnel in the performance of their assigned 

duties. 

b„ The In-Service Training Committee , A major step in establishing an organization for 
effective in-service training is the formation of an In-Service Training Committee, The In- 
Service Training Committee should be promulgated by a written school Instruction in order to 
make it &h official function of the school. 

(1) Size . The comnittee should have a good representation from the school* s administra- 
tive sta^f as well as from the instructional staff. Membership should be arranged so that 
when new members are brought in there will be a sufficient number of " old hands” remaining to 
ensure continuity in the program. The committee may vary in size from three or four members 

in a sm ail school to ten or twelve in a large school. 

(2) Function . The overall function of the Committee is to provide ideas, develop 
policies and plans, supervise the various facets of in-service training, and, in general, to 
act with the In-Service Training Officer in planning, conducting and coordinating, and evaluat- 
ing the various activities. 

(3) Assistant Chairmanships . To keep a program live and dynamic, it is frequently 
necessary that In-Service Training* Officers designate various committee members to serve as 
assistant chairmen in charge of the individual activities. For example, one member could be 
in charg e of the classroom evaluation program, another in charge of staff meetings, another in 
charge of leadership training, another in charge of maintaining and publicizing library mater- 
ials, another in charge of publicizing educational opportunities, etc. The six in-service 
training areas, previously discussed (Chapters 1 - 3), may assist the In-Service Training 
Officer *h planning such assistant chairmanships. 

(4) Meetings . To be most effective, an In-Service Training Committee must have regu- 
larly scheduled meetings. Normally, one regular meeting each month is sufficient to accomplish 
the necessary work, but additional special meetings should be called when required. The chair- 
man should keep the meeting moving in a business-like manner. A Recorder should keep clear 
and compete notes. The chairmen should make oral reports on the activities conducted in the 
past month in their individual areas, and suggest ideas for future Implementation. General 
interchange of ideaB should be promoted by the Chairman and specific plans set up for the 
following month. The task of preparing a smooth report of past activities and a list of 
planned future activities may be properly assigned to the Recorder. (See Appendix B. ) 

(5) The In-Service Training Recorder . The duties of the In-Service training Records 
include ‘the following: 

(a) Prepare and maintain legible and complete notes. 

(b) Compile information for monthly report to the Officer- in- Charge. 

(c) Prepare report on past activities. 

(d) Notify committees of special meetings and time and date of regular meeting. 

(e) Present oral reports as required. 

c. written in-servi ce training program . One of the first major Jobs of the in-service 

training~ommTCEee~Is to develop an effective, written, in-service training program. The 
program ®ust be developed in a neat, well-organized format and carefully tailored to meet all 
the school's in-service training needs. It will provide a "rudder* 1 to help keep the actual 
program on a straight course. A written. program has the following Important benefits: 

(l) It places in-service training in its proper perspective in the school's overall 
training program. 
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(2) It assists in gaining vider acceptance of the program by Staff members. 

(3) It provides a sense of direction to support the goals of the program. 

(k) It provides an organizational framework necessary to carry out the program 



The written in-service program should be reproduced in quantity and issued to all nev 
staff members as a part of their orientation to the school. A thorough understanding of the 
program at that time will be very helpful in gaining acceptance and full cooperation by new 
staff members. 

3. Planning the Program 

Planning an in-service training program should be a group project rather than a one-man 
speculation. Group planning takes advantage of interchange of ideas and opinions of many 
people and usually results in a program which is more certain to gain group acceptance which 
is so necessary to its success. Ccnaiittees and sub- committees can be effectively employed 
in investigating the various facts of in-service training as well e.s in organizing the actual 
program. The following questions may be proposed to such committees as a basis for their work 

a. Vhat are the in-service training needs of our staff? 

b. Vhat should be the specific objectives of our program? 

c. Vhich methods, procedures, etc., shall be employed to reach each of these objectives? 

d. Vhat kind of an organization is needed to ensure - a dynamic and continuing program? 

e. How should this organization function? 

f. Vhat controls shall be Incorporated into the program to ensure that no part of it 
deteriorates or lies dormant? 

Careful and thorough planning is essential if the program, as finally developed, is to be 
realistic in terms of the school's needs, and if it is to endure. Additionally, the planning 
results should be communicated to the staff so they will know the meaning and values of in- 
service training and the opportunities which it will afford. Such publicity, given early in 
the stages of program development, will promote staff interest. 

k. Providing Time for the Program 

The Officer- In-Charge shall specify a definite time for the program. The best arrangement 
is a regularly scheduled time during the working day. Some schools have used a period or two 
one afternoon every other week for this purpose. Once the Of fleer- in-Charge has specified the 
time, it should be promulgated in the written organization of the In-Service Training Program. 

5. Publicizing the Program 

To get the broadest possible cooperation from the instructional staff, a certain amount of 
publicity is needed relative to the training need, the opportunities available, the activities 
scheduled, the results expected, the results obtained, etc. This can usually be accomplished 
in a variety of ways, as follows: . 

a. Printed notices or colorful posters placed on bulletin boards and in the instructors' 
lounge areas. 

b. Special announcements at morning quarters. 

c. Announcements at regular staff meetings. 

The Officer-ln-Cbarge of the service school should initiate the execution of the written 
In-Service Training Program by an Instruction stating its purpose, background, problem, dis- 
cussion, policy guidelines, and action. The Instruction should contain the written in-service 
program as an enclosure. Notices, when necessary, should be used to promulgate changes or 
additions to the original program. 
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6. Making the Program Work 

An in-service training program will not work by itself, even though it may be very care- 
fully planned. The "execution phase" cannot be taken for granted. In order to be effective, 
the program must be "sold" to the staff as an opportunity — not presented to them as a collateral 
duty. 

Frequent reminders are necessary- -motivation is essential. A certain amount of publicity 
is a requirement in order to keep the program alive and dynamic. It is up to the In-Service 
Training Officer and the In-Service Training Committee to provide interesting and useful train- 
ing opportunities, to encourage all instructors to take part in every way possible, to discover 
what the instructors need in the way of training, and to provide that training to the best of 
their abilities. 

7. Keeping the Program Going' 

Sometimes the in-service training program is among the first activities to be eliminated 
when a school has a reduction of staff personnel. Of course, situations arise which require 
Commanding Officers and Officers-in-Charge to make adjustments in all departments. However, 
modification rather than elimination of in-service training programs is recommended in such 
instances, because it is during periods of rapid turn-over of personnel that in-service training 
can pay the greatest dividends. 



CHAPTER III 



CONDUCTING AH IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



Section 1. 
Section 2. 

Section 3 « 
Section 4 . 

Section 5. 



CONTENTS OF THIS CHAPTER 
Purpose and Scope of this Chapter 

Conducting Training to Improve the Individual' s Effectiveness as an 
Instructor (for new Instructors) 

Instructor Improvement Program (for all Instructors) 

Training to Improve the Individual's Effectiveness in His Administrative, 
Supervisory, and Collateral Duties 

Conducting Training to Improve Individual Effectiveness as a Navy Man 



1. Purpose and Scope of this Chapter 

An in-service training program will not run of its ovn accord, even though it may be care- 
fully planned. A written in-service training program that gathers dust on the shelf, an in- 
service training committee that meets only infrequently, an occasional classroom evaluation or 
an occasional group meeting, are proofs that a service school has an ineffective in-service 
training program. Any successful program has the seeds of its success in the selection of a 
good In-Service Officer (the "spark plu^*), and in a dynamic and interested In-Service Training 
Committee (the "prime mover"). The In-Service Training Officer and the members of the committee 
must make a strong effort, as mentioned previously, to "sell" the program to the staff as an 
opportunity rather than as a collateral duty. They should be alert to discover the needs for 
in-service training. They should provide the necessary training in a logical and interesting 
manner. 

This chapter includes some practical procedures and activities which may be used in con- 
ducting in-service training. The majority of these activities have been proved effective in 
actual use in one or more of the Navy' s schools. This chapter does not contain an exhaustive 
list of activities and, no doubt, local commands will develop others or work out appropriate 
modifications to some of these suggested activities. 

2. Conducting Training to Improve the Individual's Effectiveness as an Instructor (for new 

instructors) 

A good induction program for new instructors should be a definite part of the in-service 
training plan. The induction plan should be orientational in nature and be divided into two 
phases. 

The first phase involves such activities as getting acquainted with the administrative 
staff and the instructional staff, learning the mission and physical makeup of the school, and 
in general, getting adjusted to the new assignment. 

In the second phase, the new instructor should have an opportunity to observe good instruc- 
tors and to follow up these observations with the instructor in a discussion period. The new 
Instructor should receive guidance and assistance from his supervisor in planning his work, 
and also much encouragement in his efforts. During this phase, the supervisor should inform 
the new instructor of all the opportunities for individual Improvement. The new Instructor 
should receive help and guidance not only in improving his technical ability but also help in 
instructional methods and techniques. He should be completely Informed of all aspects of the 
in-service training program and assisted in making the best use of it. A regular program of 
classroom evaluation should be in effect to aid the Instructors in improving technical compe- 
tence as well as teaching competence. 

The following is a list of activities to be included in the orientation process; 

a. Familiarization with the school procedures, including a check list. 

b. Indoctrination for actual duties - procedures including qualifications charts and 
evaluation devices, etc. 




c. Interviews with key personnel, experienced instructors, etc. 

d» Assignment of understudies to experienced instructors. 

3 . Instructor Improvement Program (for all instructors) 

a. Use of Staff Meetings. Regularly scheduled meetings of staff instructors provide an 
garegHe n'fc metSod of carrying out in-service training. This technique, used a great deal in 
the Navy, can be very effective. The conference, usually scheduled once a week, lends itself 
nicely to a variety of activities and topics. It provides an opportunity for exc h a n ge of ideas 
anfl techniques among instructors, discussion of mutual problems, etc. An officer on the school 
staff who is familiar with good instructional practices should also attend all these meetings. 

These staff meetings must be carefully planned to fill a definite need. The following . 
is presented as a consideration for staff meeting technique : 

(1) Time considerations— frequency, length of meeting, and time of day 

(2) Place considerations— place of meeting, desirable facilities, and atmosphere 

(3) Organizational considerations— leader and recorder 

(4) Suggested topics— methods and techniques, curriculum revisions, subject matter of 
course, topics related to education and training, topics related to functioning of the school 
as a whole, school training policies 

( 5 ) Suggested methods— all-staff conferences, presentations by instructors or guest - 
speakers, brainstorming, case studies, role-playing, buzz-sessions, panel discussions, demon- 
strations, and work shops. 

(6) Quarterly schedule— how developed, format, contents, how promulgated. (Show sample) 

(7) Notices— purpose, value. (Show sample) 

(8) Record of meetings— purpose, value, how kept, and use. (Show sample) 

b‘. Activities of Staff Meetings ; ». 

(1) Demonstrations on new equipment could be conducted by a staff member who is thor- 
oughly che ck ed out on the equipment, or by an outside expert called in for this purpose. 

(2) New developments and new equipment in the Fleet can serve as a basis for a very 
worthwhile meeting and aid in keeping staff members abreast of the latest changes. Such a 
meeting could be conducted by new instructors who have recently been in the Fleet and are very 
familiar with the new developments and equipment. 

( 3 ) Training films followed by group discussions provide another means of holding an 

interesting and worthwhile meeting. The film could be related to the Instructional duties of 
the staff, to new equipment, etc. When this idea is used, it would be well for the leader to 
follow this procedure: ' ■' 

(a) Preview the film in private and take careful notes. 

(b) Work out a series of thought-provoking questions to be used in the later 

discussion. 

(c) Introduce the film properly. 

(d) Show the film under the best possible conditions. 

(e) Hold the discussion based on the film, using the pre-planned questions to en- 
courage discussion. 

(4) Demonstration lessons will often serve to stimulate improvement in teaching tech- 
niques and methods. When this idea is utilized, one of the better instructors should act as 
instructor, ten or twelve of the staff members serving as the class and the remainder of the 
group acting as observers. The group should he briefed as to the important things. 



The meeting can conclude with a group discussion on the methods and techniques observed. The 
Job of presenting a demonstration lesson should be rotated to avoid having the same instructor 
present too many lessons. 

(5) Panel discussion provides another means of effective in-service training. There 

is a wide choice of very useful subject matter suitable to discussion by a panel. Such subjects 
as: motivation, morale of trainees, discipline, responsibilities of the petty officers, citi- 

zenship, or even areas of subject matter within the rating of the instructors, could provide a 
useful and interesting session. When panf ' discussions eae planned, they should be carefully 
organized to fill a definite need. An expe.. ^enced instructor, well versed in the procedures for 
conducting a panel, should be chosen to act as moderator. Pour to six members are sufficient 
to develop a good panel. They should receive the question to be discussed in advance of the 
meeting in order to organize their thoughts on the subject. The moderator must keep f ull 
control of the meeting but must also allow each member to state his views on the subject. It 
adds a note of Interest to allow fifteen or twenty minutes at the end of the sessions as a 
question period during which time the audience of staff members can ask the panel more questions. 

(6) Presentations by outside specialists can also be utilized effectively for group in- 
service training meetings. The topic selected must be one that fills a specified need. The 
subjects scheduled could be of general interest, such as radiological, biological or chemical 
warfare defensive measures. They should concern new developments in the field covered by the 
rating of the Instructors, or subjects such as individual differences, testing and training 
aids. Whatever the subject, emphasis should be placed on planning to fill a specific need. 

c. Small Group Discussions . Although it is sometimes difficult to find adequate time in 
the normal busy training schedule to conduct frequent meetings of the entire staff, it is 
generally a simple matter to plan meetings of small groups. Such distinct groups as supervis- 
ory personnel, " of f-platf ornf instructors, specific area instructors, or personnel assigned to 
special duties such as master-at-arms force, counseling, testing, or civilian workers can 
profit from s m all group meetings. Many of the suggestions which were previously offered for 
conducting regular staff meetings are equally useful in small group meetings. In addition, the 
nature of smal] groups is such that general discussions and interchange of ideas and opinions 
can be Interesting and useful portions of the meeting. (See Information Sheet, "How to Prepare 
For, and Conduct, a Group Discussion" in Appendix D. ) 

d. Use of Formal Classroom Evaluations . Ah active and dynamic program of instructor- 
classroom evaluations is a necessary part of any service school in-service training program. 

Hew instructors need assistance in getting adjusted to the problems of classroom work. Evalua- 
tions also benefit the "old" instructor who might be prone to "get into a rut" in his use of 
methods. 



In many service schools. Instructors are evaluated as frequently as once a month, while 
others feel that once every six weeks or even each quarter is adequate. In any event, the 
school should make provisions for regular and continuing evaluations. 

In order to ensure that no Instructor is omitted from the program, many schools prepare 
some type of an "instructor status board" which lists all of the instructors on hoard, and the 
subject matter units or areas. It provides space for noting pertinent data under such headings 
as (a) Reported On Board, (b) Qualifying, (c) Qualified, (d) Presently Assigned, and (e) Date 
Last Evaluated. Such a visual presentation provides the viewer with much useful information in 
regard to any instructor, and especially keeps the supervisor abreast of the status of individ- 
ual evaluations. 

Classroom evaluations usually should be conducted by supervisory personnel who have 
been well trained in the techniques and procedures of evaluation, or by senior experienced 

instructors. Classroom evaluation should be considered as a regular part of their duties not, 

as a collateral function. 

It is frequently desirable to have the In-Service Training Committee conduct a periodic 
screening of all the evaluation sheets maintained in the office files. This might be done 
annu a l ly or semi-annually. The committee members may scan the comments on an the sheets rela- 
tive to specific parts of the lessons presented. An overall perusal such as this, if carefully 
carried out, frequently reveals specific areas where the instructional staff as a whole appears 
weak, and therefore might profit from in-service training meetings planned to improve such 
areas— e.g., introductions, question techniques, utilization of training aids, demonstration ’ 
techniques, etc. 
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This chapter will not concern itself with a discussion of the need for, nor the specif- 
ic techniques of, classroom evaluations. Too much has been written in Navy Publications con- 
cerning evaluation of instruction to attempt to condense such vital material. When necessary, 
personnel may familiarize themselves with such techniques and the associated procedures by 
studying the appropriate chapter in The Manual for Navy Instructor ^ NavPers 16103 (Series), 
a nd the numerous references given in the bibliography of this guic.^. 

The following are guidelines of organizational procedures that must be incorporated in 
planning and instituting an effective Evaluation Program for the bitten In-Service Training 
plan: 



(1) Time consideratj^ons—frequency, length, nature of subject matter, and its effect 
on frequency and length, 11 spot" evaluations vs. curriculum unit evaluations. 

(2) Organizational considerations— planning a long-range program, personnel responsible 
for making evaluations, making time available. (Show sample) 

(3) Procedures when the evaluation is conducted on the "spot 11 basis. 

(4) Procedures when the evaluation is conducted on the instructional unit basis. 

(5) Use of evaluation devices. (Show samples) 

(6) Follow-up activities — purpose, value, kinds, methods. 

(7) Evaluation records— Individual instructor evaluation folder, chart showing extent 
to which each instructor has been evaluated (Show sample), Evaluation Chart showing to what 
extent each area of subject matter has been evaluated. (Show sample) 

d. The Use of Other Facilities. 

(l) Each major naval training activity has a center or station library which is a use- 
ful source of reference materials. In sane cases, In-Service Training Officers fail to take 
full advantage of this valuable source of materials in implementing their programs. This 
source should be kept constantly in mind. In addition, it is advisable to have a smaller 
collection, of materials available in each service school slanted at the special needs of the 
particular school- Usually there is a fairly large number of useful books and pamphlets in 
various corners of a typical service school. If collected together in a central place and 
made available to the entire staff, they would provide a nucleus for starting a small but use- 
ful staff library. Members of the staff should be assigned the duty of Staff Librarian on a 
rotational basis, and given the task of organizing, maintaining and controlling such a library. 
As various new materials are procured and the library grows, the librarian should originate a 
numbering system, a card index system, and some means for checking the materials in and out. 

The librarian should publicize new materials which are added to the staff library 
to aid instructors in making more effective use of them, and should provide for routing of 
special materials in order to ensure that all concerned have an opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with them. New techniques, procedures, or methods discovered through reading of 
such materials might become the subject of useful in-service training meetings. 

The question of what types of materials to procure for a staff library is one which 
should be given careful thought. Procurement of books or pamphlets in an indiscriminate manner 
can become expensive and wasteful, and may result in a collection of materials which still may 
not provide the references services needed. The six areas previously suggested as a well- 
balanced program may serve as a basis for selection of appropriate reference materials to 
support the school's program in an effective manner. 

(2) Instructors can gain considerable knowledge through a carefully planned program of 
visitation to schools conducting the same or related courses. Such a program can take the 
form of having instructors sit in on classes taught by other instructors, or by making field 
trips. 



Observation of other instructors teaching In the same, or related subject matter 
areas gives the observer an opportunity to see the subject matter being taught as the trainee 
would see it. Techniques and methods are thus seen from a new viewpoint and the subject matter 
problems often take on new meaning. 
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Field trips to other military or civilian activities are frequently beneficial for 
instructor personnel. For instance, instructors in the Cooks and Bakers School can benefit fro® 
field trips to bakeries or packing plants; and instructors of various technical rates can fre- 
quently learn a great deal from conducted tours of civilian laboratories or plants are 

developing or manufacturing the equipment that the Navy vill be using. Such field trips, care- 
fully planned to achieve the greatest value for the visiting instructors, are an interesting 
and fruitful device that may be employed in most in-service training programs. Each field trip 
should be followed 'jy a small group discussion of the visiting Instructors so that they may 
analyze the values derived. 

(3) An in-service training program should publicize local educational opportunities, 
and provide the guidance and encouragement necessary for school personnel to seek these oppor- 
tunities. 



One member of the In-Service Training Committee should be assigned the responsibil- 
ity of publicizing available educational opportunities. This committee member cau perform the 
following services: 

(a) Prepare colorful bulletin board displays and/or announcements, relative to 
educational opportunities available. 

(b) Make appropriate bulletin board displays and/or announcements relative to 
civilian educational opportunities available in the civilian community in which the sailor may 
participate during his off-duty hours. 

(c) Prepare colorful bulletin board displays and/or announcements relative to local 
cultural activities which the sailor and/or bis family may attend. 

(d) Assist the In-Service Training Officer in generating staff educational 
cultural improvement activities. 

4. Training to Improve the Individual's Effectiveness iu his Administrative, Supervisory, and 

Collateral Duties. 

a. Scope of Training . Since the Navy instructor performs other functions as well as 
actual classroom activity, provision must be made to help him in his administrative, supervis- 
ory, and collateral duties. Included in the in-service training program would be the following 
personnel: 

(1) All administrative personnel (Officer- in-Charge, Assistant Officer- in-Charge, Chief 
Instructor, Phase Leaders). 

(2) All personnel assigned specific duties other than administrative and instructional 
such as student counselors, evaluators, testing supervisors, training aids, technicians and 
librarians. 

(3) Members of special committees such as testing, curriculum revision, recreation and 
welfare, in-service training, and screening. 

b. Methods . Additional methods by which this category of training should be conducted are: 

(1) Understudying persons being relieved 

(2) Group meetings 

(3) Individual reading, study and practice 

(4) Visits to other schools having similar problems and situations 

(5) Special courses, as Instructors Schools "G" Course, for key administrative personnel 

The various appendices contain excellent formats developed in detail to illustrate the 
enumerated training methods; for example, "How to Prepare For, and Conduct, a Group Discussion." 
(Appendix D). , 



5. Conducting Training to Improve Individual Effectiveness as a Nayy Mha 

a . Scope of Training . This phase of in-service training must imclucU ie following: 

(a) Leadership training 

(2) Physical fitness training 

(3) Training for advancement - military and professional quaiificaiijons 

(h) Training which maintains or improves Navy skills (skills other than instructional, 
which tend to decrease through lack of practice). 

b. Methods. The following methods could easily be adapted to the in-service training 
program in order to meet the qualifications set forth above: 

(1) Group meetings 

(2) Individual reading, study, and practice 

( 3 ) Correspondence courses both naval and civilian 

(k) Special courses which may be attended on a Temporary Additional Duity basis. 

(5) "All Hands" evolutions such as physical fitness exercises, mill ry inspections, 
and disaster control drills 

The formats presented in the appendices will furnish excellent starting material for 
carrying on these methods of improving the individual's effectiveness as he performs bis duties 
as a Navy man. 
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1. Purpose and Scope of This Chapter 

In order to insure that adequate attention is given to in-service training, it is frequently 
desirable to have certain controls on the command level as veil as on the individual school 
level. 



a. Command level . Control of the overall In-service training effort should he maintained 
at the command level hy providing motivation and encouragement, as veil as special ideas, 
services, equipment, and materials, vhich can be most effectively scheduled for utilization 

hy the various schools at this level. Exchange of in-service training ideas in command-level 
conferences provides a quick means of communicating effectively with the schools. 

A command instruction, requiring that the service schools submit a monthly report of 
estimate of training deficiencies and the action instituted to correct these deficiencies, is 
an excellent motivating device for calling attention to the need for required training. A 
compilation of a number of such reports will give the command administration an overview of the 
efforts of any single school in this area. To he of most benefit, the command instruction 
should specify not only w hat to report, but in vhat degree of detail the report should be made. 
As a follow-up j special attention can be directed to the in-service training program when com- 
mand administrative inspections are held in the various schools* 

b. School level . 'The most effective controls are those at the working level. Each school 
should, in light of its own problems, institute its own control procedures. A number of sug- 
gestions are offered, as follows: 

(1) The Officer-in-Charge should take a personal interest in the school^ program and 
request progress reports at regular staff meetings. Such reports should be made by the In- 
Service Training Officer or by the Recorder of the In-Service Training Committee. 

(2) The Officer-in-Charge should carefully review monthly written in-service training 
reports submitted to the Command to ensure that continued progress is being made. 

(3) Various types of visual "status boards" can be prepared showing the progress being 
made on any particular training project. 

(4) Periodic evaluations should be conducted to answer the following: 

Is our in-service training program "paying off" in termB of better instruction, 
better motivated instructors, more advancements, etc.? 

2. The Characteristics of a Good In-Service Training Program 

An excellent understanding of the facets of a good in-service training program is essential 
to achieving its objectives. It is also essential that the program function. Therefore, cer- 
tain phases are established to put this program in action. 

In phase one , the program is set forth in writing and the goals are clearly indicated. 

This means that the following principles established in Chapter III have been executed: 

a. Goals are established for each of the types of in-service training enumerated in pre- 
vious discussion. 



b. Up-to-date schedules are prepared and promulgated. 

c. Provisions for record-keeping have been made. 

d. Responsibilities are specifically delegated. 

In phase two , the program is actually functioning; that is, it is not just a "paper program. 11 
The in-service training program nov presents this picture: 

a. Group meetings are being held according to schedule. 

b. Conferences and interviews are being held according to schedule. 

c. Instructor evaluations are being held according to schedule. 

d. The library facilities are actually being used. 

e. Instructors are taking correspondence courses, visiting other schools, taking special 
courses, etc. 

f . Records are complete and up to date. 

Implicit in the foregoing is the guidance and evaluation of the Officer-in-Cbarge to complete 
the example of an ideal in-service program. He should always ensure that the 6taff is veil 
represented in the planning, conducting, and evaluating of the in-service training program. 

3* Fhctor6 Which May be Used as Indicators of a Good In-Service Training Program 

The in-service Program, as pictured thus far, seems ideal. However, situations are "not 
always what they seem." Therefore, the indicators of a good in-service training program must 
be examined to determine if it is sound throughout. These indicators are: 

a. Records •• Are they complete and correct? 

b. Good staff morale --Do you have it? 

c. Are staff members completing correspondence courses and special courses? 

d* Are staff members being advanced in rating and/or being moved to positions of greater 
responsibility? 

e. Good trainee morale — Is it evident? 

f. Is there trainee attrition? If bo. Id instruction at fault? 

g. Are there fewer serious problem cases among trainees? 

h. Are there better reports from the Fleet on trainee success? 

4. Follow-up Activities * 

After an examination of the data derived from the answers to the "Indicator' 1 questions, 
weaknesses may be found in such areas as: 

a. Testing 

b. Instructor progress 

c. Advancement rate 

d. Trainee attrition rate 

e. Records 

Follow-up activities must be initiated. Subject matter of this nature now becomes the 
major part of the agenda for staff meetings, group meetings, etc. 




Tbe Officer-in-Charge must re-examine the In-Service Training Plan and initiate remedial 
action. It would toe considered redundant to indicate the procedures to follow in working out 
remedial activities. This guide has carefully delineated the methods of establishing 
corrective and constructive solutions. 



conclusion, when carefully developed to suit a particular service school, an effectively 
written in-service training program has certain important functions: 

It provides the necessary goals and machinery to ensure effective operation, 

It helps to ensure that no aspects of the in-service training program are slighted. 

It helps to ensure that in-service training will continue to toe alive and vigorous by 
providing the necessary guidelines for new staff personnel, and 

It provides the system toy which needed in-service training is fitted into the nnn wi 
training schedule without detracting from the assigned training mission of the school. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE NAVAL ADMINISTRATOR 
NavPers 140001-140036 



The following li< 3 t is a series of CASE STUDIES dealing with typical administrative problems. 
These case studies are classified as programs, and they consist of a recording, leader's guide, 
and printed information for those in a discussion group. 

Program 25 - The Navy Student 

Program 26 - The Instructor 

Program 27 - The Curriculum 

Program 28 - Manpower Utilization 

Program 29 - Setbacks and the Borderline Student 

Program 30 - Instructors Committees 

Program 31 - Supervision of Instruction (l) 

Program 32 - Supervision of Instruction (2) 

Program 33 - Utilizing Training Aids 

Program - BuPers and School Relationships 

Program 35 - The In-Service Training Program 

Program 36 - Evaluating the Results of Teaching 



Copiep of the above CASE STUDIES may be obtained from all Naval District Training Aids Sections, 
U.S. Naval Training Aids Centers, Treasure Island, California, and Brooklyn, N.Y. and U.S. 

Naval Training Aids Facility, San Diego, California. 
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SAMPLE 

WRITTEN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROSRAM 



U.S. NAVY SCHOOL, ' INSTRUCTION 1510.7 (date) 

From: Officer-in-Charge 

To: All Staff Personnel 

SubJ: In-Service Training Program; establishment of 

Ref: (a) SERVSCOLCOMD INST 1510.5 

• > (b) A Guide for In-Service Training of Instructors Assigned to Navy Schools, NavPers 
9333S 

Enel: (l) Plan for Improvement of Instructional Competence 

(2) Plan for Induction of New Staff Instructors 

(3) Plan for Improvement of Supervisory Competence 

(4) Plan for Improvement of Leadership Competence 

(5) Plan for Improvement of Technical Competence 

( 6 ) Plan for General Educational Broadening 

. (7) Plan for Training for Military Advancement 

1. Purpose . Within the general guidelines set forth in reference (a), this instruction pro- 
vides policies and procedures for the establishment of an in-service training program for all 
staff personnel attached to this school , 

2. Policy . The establishment of the in-service training program shall be based upon the 
following general policies: 

a. The program shall be designed and administered in such a manner as to give every staff 
member an opportunity to improve himself in as many ways as possible. 

b. The program shall include, but not be limited to, the following kinds of training: 

(1) Training designed to improve the individual's effectiveness as an instructor. 

(2) Training designed to improve the individual's effectiveness in performing non- 
instructional duties (administrative, supervisory, clerical, etc.). 

( 3 ) Training designed to improve the individual's effectiveness as a Navy man. 

c. The various activities included in the program shall grow out of the needs of the staff, 
the students, and the school. 

3* In-Service Training Committee . An In-Service Training Committee is hereby established to 
assist the Officer-in-Charge in planning, administering, and controlling the program. The 
Committee will consist of a minimum of four (4) members selected to represent, on an equitable 
basis, the various organizational activities of the school. The Officer-in-Charge (or his 
designated representative) will act as the In-Service Training Officer and Chairman of the 
Committee. The Committee shall: 

a. Recommend policies and procedures necessary for the amplification and implementation 
of the policies and procedures contained herein. 

b. Select, indoctrinate, and train personnel who will carry out the details of the program, 
for example, the person responsible for publicizing correspondence courses, forwarding applica- 
tions, and keeping records of progress. 

c. Prepare long-range schedules, particularly the quarterly schedule of weekly in-service 
training meetings. 

d. Assist, as necessary, those persons' who are directly responsible for administering the 
details of the program. The Committee itself should not^administer any significant part of 
the program; however, in no case should the Committee permit an in-service training project to 
fail for the lack of encouragement, suggestions, or assistance. 
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e. Be constantly aware of such things as changes in the needs of the staff, the students, 
and the school; lack of interest in certain facets of the program; and opportunities for im- 
proving the program which are being overlooked. Take whatever steps are necessary to enrich 
and improve the program. 

f. Appointed representatives will make a formal annual report to the Of fleer -in -Charge. 
The report should contain, hut is not necessarily limited to, the following: 



(4) A statement covering the overall effectiveness of the program. Although this 
statement will be somewhat subjective in nature, it should be made as objective as possible 
by citing or taking into consideration such factors as staff morale, rate of advancement, 
enrollment in correspondence courses, trainee morale, trainee attrition, and trainee success 
in future billets. 

4. In-Service Training Officer . The In-Service ?rrrd?.T.ing Officer* shall: 

a. Make every effort to maintain a dynamic asxL uiseful in-service training program. 

b. Schedule a regular meeting of the In-Servlts2£? draining Coatmilitee during the last week 
of each calendar month, on a day and at a time eccht convenient, He will also call additions], 
meetings of the committee as needed. 

c. Act as chairman at all re giiLar meetings c? tlae . In-Service Training Committee, conduct 
all such meetings in a business-like manner, reqrtrireErcral progress ^reports from each sub- 
chairman, and ensure that necessary records are ^irrhaxned* 

d* Appoint new members to we committee as re^nilred* 

e. Assign responsibilities to the members as required, including the assistant chairman- 
ship if the size of the program warrants such action. 

f* Provide advisory service to all sub-chairmen in the performance of their assigned tasks 

The Recorder * The Recorder’s duties are a6 follows: 

a* Keep a neat, legible, and complete record of all carmittee meetings* 

b. Compile the information necessary to make a comprehensive written report of in-service 
training to the Officer-in-Charge each month. 

c. Notify all committee members of impending special meetings, and issue a reminder of 
the time and date of regular meetings. 

d. Present such oral reports as are required by the In-Service Training Officer in the 
committee meetings. 

6. Phases of the Program . The program will include the following phases: 

a. Instructor indoctrination phase (for new instructors) 

b. Instructor improvement phase 

c. Military improvement phase 

d. Cultural improvement 

Details of the training conducted under each of the various phases are described in reference 
(b). The pha6e6 are not envisioned as limiting if other training elements are desired. 



(1) A brief factual report of each significant in-service training activity. 

(2) Brief descriptions of meritorious activities. 

(3) Weaknesses of the program together with recommendations for improvement. 
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7. Action * The In-Service Training Committee vill formulate specific plans and procedures 
•which will he presented to the staff at a general staff meeting. Personnel assigned specific 
duties under the general plan will take whatever steps are necessary to effect a functioning 
organization within their assigned areas. Enclosures (l) through (7) may serve as a basis for 
selection of appropriate reference materials to support a well-balanced program. 



(SIGNATURE) 



J. 
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